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‘Here and There’ 


+18 BY NO MEANS UNCOMMON for a member, when 

| confronted with the inevitable question “What is 

Toc H?” to flick through the foremost pages of his Toc H 
Diary. This provides him, in tabloid form, with quite a few 
facts concerning the Movement’s history, its aims and its pur- 


pose. But the words he reads there can only give a thumb- 


nail impression. 


Since Tubby’s Tales of Talbot House was first published in 
1919 many writers have attempted the by no means easy 
task of telling something of the ‘spirit’ of Toc H through the 
printed word. Thirty volumes of the JoURNAL and a host of 
other Toc H publications bear witness to the success that has 
often crowned their efforts. 


Last autumn, John Durham was smitten with an urge to 
gather into one volume the cream of much of this writing 
and he has since laboured long and purposefully at compiling 
a widely representative anthology. The printing presses are 
now completing their share of the work and by June 1, the 
resulting book* should be available to members everywhere. 


It can be said with certainty that, no matter how widely 
versed in Toc H matters the reader may be, within these 
pages he will ‘discover’ much that is pure gold and not a little 
that is new to him. We hope, too, that others outside the 
Movement will enjoy this contribution to Christian thought 
and joyalty of outlook made in the name of Toc H. 


Here and There. A Toc H Anthology compiled by John Durham 


(Toc H Publications Dept., Paper board 5s. 0d. Cloth bound 8s. Od.) 
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Old Folk at Hone 
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rī“HE STATISTICS of our ageing 

[setae becoming familiar to the newspaper. 
reading public, and politicians are making their own estimates, 
sometimes for their own purposes, of the burden which may 
have to be borne by the working age-groups twenty and thirty 
years on. Whilst these social and financial problems are 
interesting and even alarming, the actual and pressing human 
aspect is more immediate, and many practical proposals are 
being tried out by those who are aware of the challenge to 
our social conscience. 


All are agreed that, whilst elderly people should ideally 
not be isolated entirely from the younger generation, living 
in the homes of a mother-in-law or daughter-in-law does not 
always tend to good family feeling on either side. So ‘Old 
Peoples’ Homes’ are not the perfect solution, though family 
life with three generations in one dwelling may also call for 
more mutual toleration than can reasonably be expected. The 
grouping of a small number of individual homes so as to 
form a community of elderly people. without cutting them 
off from the life of village or town, comes nearer to what is 
generally needed. The old people can then retain their own 
possessions, can be company to each other, and yet be near 
their friends and relations. 


population are 


The Shipbourne experiment 


An experiment of this kind is being tried in the small village 
of Shipbourne in Kent. The impelling reason which brought 
it into being may be of interest, particularly to other villages 
where the local problems are similar. It was desired to farm 
the land in the parish more intensively, but though Council 
houses had been built in the village, they were occupied largely 
by families from a wider district, and it was found that no 
less than ten agricultural cottages, needed for new farm 
workers, were occupied by widows and old couples. The 
population of rural areas is more static than that of towns, 
for the young people tend to drift away: and landlords are 
reluctant nowadays to turn out old people even from tied 
cottages. 
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A solution of the local difficulty was suggested by one who | 

had some experience of the work of Housing Associations in 

London. He proposed that a method of ownership and man- $ 

agement which has for many years been successfully tried out 

in large towns. should be adopted in a rural area. Build a 

group of flats, which do not take up farming land unneces- 

sarily, for the old people and make the cottages. which they 

found too large, inconvenient and isolated, available for those 
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The o peoples Nats at Shipbourne: drawing by H. GODWIN ARNOLD 
for whom they were more suited. So eight persons were 
brought together lo register as a public utility society. They 
then raised between them the necessary 10 per cent. of the 
total estimated capital cost, on which only a low rate of 
interest could be promised, and applied through the local 
authority for a Government loan, to be redeemed over sixty 
years, for the remaining 90 per cent., and for the Government 
subsidy in reduction of rents. Sixteen flats have now been 
completed on a site in the centre of the village, near to the 
Church, village shop and bus-stop, at the cost of under £1,100 
each. Ten agricultural cottages have been made available 
again for workers on the land. 

It may be asked, what is the difference between such a 
scheme and the usual type of Council housing, since both 
are financed largely with Government help? The Committee 
chooses its own architect and builder, and discusses every 
detail of the plans. In the result. costs, workmanship and 
architectural appearance compare favourably with similar 
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Council building. The Committee selects its tenants, all of | 
whom it knows personally and who are living already ; 

parish or are closely associated with it. The individual needs 

and tastes of the tenants are consulted, even to the colour of 

their rooms. The flats are managed, and Tents collected, b 


The common garden is being cared for b 
retired head-gardener. All are friends, and the old people feel 
that they are members of a happy community which js part 
and parcel of the village. 


There must be many villages, where the needs are similar 
which could raise the comparatively small amount of initial 
capital necessary, and where a sense of responsibility for the 
local community exists. In towns there are already a large 
number of Housing Societies, initiated generally hy a group 
of like-minded persons. In the countryside the need is as 
great, and the like-mindedness should be there already. 


PIERS THOMPSON. 


‘The High Mountain’ 


In this, our climb, to that exalted height 
It is not merely what a man has wrought— 
Nor what he’s gained or suffered in the fight— 
That in the long run will be counted aught, 
But that he’s kindled and passed on the fire 
For others to rekindle and Pass higher. 
Tom HEANLEY. 


6—The Wider Family 


TS THERE A BANNER hanging up in your Branch 

| room? If there is. l wonder what it means to you. 
A banner is a pleasant ornament, often of great beauly and 
sometimes of great price but not a bit sacred. It is really 
nothing more than the Branch’s ‘visiting-card’ for use at Birth- 
days, District Guest-nights and suchlike gatherings. It comes 
into its own in the procession of banners at a National Festival, 
Who can ever forget his first sight of that lovely double line 
entering the hall with slow dignity and continuing, seemingly 
endless, for minute after breathless minute, flashing with gold 
and silver and every colour under heaven. bringing home per- 
haps for the first time something of the variety and the extent 
and the richness of Toc H? Jn the mind’s eye we can see 
around each one of those beautiful things a homely circle of 
men like our own, its surroundings perhaps vastly different, 
but pledged to the same great loyalties. In that moment comes 
a vivid realisation that we are members, not merely of a 
Branch, but of a family which is world-wide. 

But when we get back home we are apt to find that we 
haven’t really learnt a lot about that wider family; in fact we 
fee] just as isolated as ever. We don’t always do as much as 
we might towards overcoming this feeling. Some Branches 
grouse about it but do not take a single copy of the Toc H 
JOURNAL, which is about as intelligent as cutting your tele- 
phone-wires and then complaining because nobody rings 
up. The machinery of Toc H provides a number of ways by 
means of which we can keep ourselves in touch. This 
machinery has three characteristics. In spirit and methods of 
government it is essentially democratic. giving to Areas. 
Districts and Branches a few rules. plenty of guidance, and a 
wide freedom to run their affairs as they think best. Where 
the strict forms of democracy are not adhered to it is because 
the organisation is also essentially practical. And above all. 
as befits a family. it is personal. 
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Amongst the many good things which Toc H owes to 
peter Mone- its first Administrator, is the plan of District 
Teams. upon which each Branch is represented by two mem. 
pers. Much depends on these men, for if they do not regu- 
larly give their fellows in the Branch a picture of what the 
Team is aiming at. or if they are not given the opportunity 
to do so, the Team comes to be regarded as an instrument 
of authority and is treated accordingly. As a matter of fact 
except in so far as powers in certain limited matters are dele. 
gated to it, a District Team has no authority at all. Its objects 
ure to spread Toc H in the District and to help the work of 
Branches and groups; and its meetings are not the scene of 
action but opportunities for planning, training for and 
exchanging news about what is being done in between. Peter 
called them District Committees but after all, committees 
are apt only to hold meetings whereas teams work, so the 
latter title is the one in common use. The District Officers. 
though chosen usually by the Team itself, are appointed by 
the Arca Executive on behalf of Toc H and they are appointed 
to be leaders. not bosses. 


The District Team is the first link in a chain and. if it is 
doing its job, one which brings immediate relief to our feeling 
of isolation. It practises and promotes visits between 
Branches on ordinary meeting-nights. when some of us first 
begin to realise that there is more in Toc H than we had sup- 
posed. We may also make the comforting discovery that our 
Branch is by no means alone in many of its problems. Through 
the District Team we get to know about the existence of Area 
General members, those who would like to play their full 
part in the Movement but are prevented from doing so either 
because they are living somewhere out of reach of a regular 
Branch, or because they have undertaken special responsibili- 
ties in business. in social service or in public life. It reminds 
us about Toc H Builders, who usually have not pledged them- 
selves (as all members have) to work for the objects of Toc H. 
but are within the Movement nevertheless and by their sub- 
scriptions are helping in the only way they can. Some Build- 
crs. if we share a problem with them, will help in other ways. 
Area Staff-men attend District Team meetings when they are 
able and they bring family news from far and wide. A lively 
Team will open lots of windows for its Branches—but only if 
the two men report faithfully when they get back. 


SC 


The Area Executive is a very different affair. for these 
people have far-reaching duties and powers, they can pass 
“orders general or special which shall be binding on the 
District Teams. the Branches and any members within the 
Area” and can cause all sorts of havoc if they feel so inclined! 
But. Toc H being what it is, orders are very seldom passed. 
An Area Executive which knows its business will lead, 
stimulate and watch affectionately over the Branches in just 
the same way as a Branch Executive does. It elects mem- 
bers’ when it recognises groups and Branches, it ‘reviews the 
membership’ when it re-grants Branch status, normally every 
three years. Itis responsible for the Area’s part in contribu- 
tine to the Family Purse. At least half its members are 
chosen by the Branches and District Teams themselves and 
it forms the essential link between them and the people at 
Toc H Headquarters. This link is a personal one, for when- 
ever possible either the Administrator himself or a deputy 
from Francis Street attends the meetings. 

Every Area Executive is a sub-committee of the Central | 
Executive, the small and very responsible committee 
which handles the complex day-to-day business of Toc H as 
a whole. This is elected annually by the Central Council, the 
governing body of the Movement, on which every member is 
represented by means of a system of democratic election, the 
number of ex-officio seats being strictly limited. The Council 
normally meets only once a year and it is mainly a policy- 
making body. At its meetings there are leaders of Toc H 
from all over the world. Get your Councillor to come and tell 
the Branch about the last meeting: he will open many more 
windows for you. 

In 1950 the Central Executive appointed a special sub-com- 
mittee to review the machinery of Toc H and to suggest how 
it might be improved. They did their job thoroughly, but the 
most important conclusion in their report was to the effect 
that on the whole the machinery was adequate and service- 
able. but that the best use of it was not everywhere being 
made. So if we see ourselves as members only of our own 
Branch, if the wider family of Toc H means nothing to us, 
it's probably our own fault. The fact that we belong to a Í 
fellowship so far-flung and yet so closely knit should inspire 
us afresh continually, filling us with both pride and humility. 


MAYNE ELSON. 


w What should they know of England who onl thei 
Arca know? Oh, East is East, and West is Weeribiricen 
twain meet at: 


CHATSWORTH PARK, Derbyshire, on Whit Monday, June 7. 
TuNnBRIDGE WELLS, Kent, on Saturday, June 12. 

SAFFRON WALDEN, Essex, on Sunday, June 13. 
WORKINGTON, Cumberland, on Saturday. June 19. 
SHREWSBURY CASTLE. Salop, on Saturday, June 19. 
HEREFORD. on the River Wye, on Saturday, June 26. 
Durnam, on the River Wear, on Saturday, July 10. 

x Further East, there will be a Festival at ADELAIDE, South 
Australia, on August 7 and 8. 

“2 A Waves TEAM has been formed, consisting of represen- 
tatives of the Clwyd-Conwy and Mon-Arfon Divisions in 
North Wales, the South Wales Division and the newly con- 
stituted Monmouthshire Division. 


Yi CENTRAL COUNCILLORS have been asked to meet their 
District Teams and Branches. Next month’s JouRNAL will 
contain a report of the annual meeting of the Central Council 
held on May [5 and 16, when the Annual Report and the 
report of the “Forward” Committee were considered. 


“2 Any voting required for the election of CENTRAL COUN- 
CILLORS for the next two-year period of office is to be com- 
pleted by Branches by July 15. 


"A Member visiting “Tue Orto House”. who had already 
made provision in his will for a legacy toToc H Incorporated. 
has decided to add another legacy for the endowment fund of 
Talbot House, Poperinghe. 

“8 The Radio Times for the week commencing April 18 
reported the result of the B.B.C. Appeal for Toc H as £5,301. 
Since then the total has reached £5,335 6s. 4d. from 2.617 
donors. The fund is, of course, still open. 
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Commended to Friendship | 


AST NOVEMBER the Government agreed to 

admit a further 700 displaced persons and 

refugees in the care of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
from the camps in Germany to this country. — 

These people can only be admitted if continuing guarantees 
of accommodation and maintenance can be provided by 
voluntary organisations or by private persons. This includes 
persons who were themselves admitted to the United Kingdom 


earlier as refugees. 


Ilustrated 
Life in the cramped quarters of a Refugee Camp in Germany 


The Czech Refugee Trust Fund have agreed to sponsor 
300. the Jewish organisations 50. refugees already in this 
country are prepared to sponsor relatives to a present total 
of 140 and there may be further offers. The remaining num- 
ber yet to be sponsored must be the responsibility of the 
British Council for Aid to Refugees. 
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7 Women’s Association h 
oc H and the ation hope to play thei 
part in helping the scheme forward. Toc He not a A 
raising body and cannot pledge its members to a continuing 
support, possibly for some years, of one or m 


5 3 ore refu ees, 
put it is suggested that help could be given in the following 
ways: 


By making the scheme known among our existing refugee friends 
(1) in case they do not realise that the way is now open for them to 
sponsor friends and relatives still in the camps in Germany. 


>) The British Council for Aid to Refugees hopes to equip a 

(2) et (it already has one at Agnew Houses 15 Crommelli Rand 
S.W.7) to house about 40 old people and to be a centre where 
some of the younger age groups can be given accommodation 
and be helped to find employment in the area. It is hoped that 
Toc H members within reach of the new Hostel will take an 
interest in it, possibly help with the equipment later, and make 
friends with the people who go to live there. 


(3) In addition. five family units are being sponsored who it is hoped 
will be self-supporting. They are being accommodated in fur- i 
nished flatlets at Hitchin, Hertfordshire. A Branch might i 
“adopt” a refugee family unit and offer friendship and help in : 
settling down in a new country. Toc H members with modern i 
language qualifications will be specially useful in this work. | 


(4) It is hoped to get offers of partial employment for the women, 
such as a home in return for some domestic services. Toc H i 
members may be able to help in finding such employment and | 
in making friends with the people who take such scattered jobs 
There may be cases of agricultural employment for the men in 
the same way. 


(5) Whilst Toc H itself is not able to provide money for this scheme. 
some of its members may want to become active in appeal | 
schemes in their own localities and in making the need known to | 
a wider public. So long as this is not done in the name of Toc H. } 
individual members may choose to go ahead and organise help | 
for the Council and the refugees. in their own towns. 


Local initiative 


Local initiative and interest is needed in this matter. but | 
if from time to time, special needs of the refugees are brought | 
to our attention in a particular area. they will be handed on i 
to the Toc H members concerned. | 


The address of the British Council for Aid to Refugees is | 
19. Dunraven Street, London, W.1, and the Secretary will be | 
glad to answer any enquiries. 


ELISABETH WERTH. 


Hard Facts 


Here is the substance of a talk, given ata recent Training week-end, 
which it was felt would be appreciated by a wider audience. 


‘PSRAINING’ is something which I associate with 
|. my army dogs and it is in the light of that 
experience that the meaning of this word can best be under- 
stood. It means constant practice to maintain a state of 
efficiency and includes a detailed scrutiny for faults. We are 
not to be inspired by fiery oratory not to learn anything new 
but rather to revise, to examine and to discuss so that our 
standard of membership may be improved. 


Should you doubt that there is need for improvement, 
recall the high purpose of Toc H and set against it the spirit 
of gloom which sometimes pervades the Annual General 
meeting of your Branch or District Team. From another 
aspect, when the Jobmaster says that there is work to be done, 
does your own reaction reflect an earnest desire to “leap with 
joy to any task for others”? The power of our Movement 
depends upon the standard of individual membership; it is, 
therefore, of great importance to ensure that the standard is 
good. | am not suggesting that we should turn out a Toc H 
‘type’ but that, as we have all kinds of men in our ranks, each 
should be a good man of his kind. There are, I believe, cer- 
tain common principles by which this end may be obtained. 


Delegation and Discipline 


The situation confronting us is that men are sincere in their 
dedication but lacking in deeds which prove it. There is a 
gap between ‘what I ought to do’ and ‘what I do’. This gap 
is the result of a conflict between our homes, our work, our 
interests and Toc H wanting time for fellowship and various 
jobs. Some attempt a solution of this conflict by neglecting 
one or another. The real solution lies in dovetailing all 
the parts and neglecting nothing. This is very easily said, of 
course, but very hard to do. If we are to live successfully, 
however, it is a task which must be attempted. There are 
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iwo means which help towards this, one is delegation and the 
other is discipline. 

Delegation has always been preached in Toc H circles 
“Take on a job bigger than the Branch can tackle” say the 
wise ones, “and share it with others”. The theory is sound 
but the practice of it has, at least in latter years, failed. I 
think it fails because we lack the ability to express ourselves. 
We need to be able to state in interesting terms (a) what help 
is needed and (b) why the person approached should bother 
himself to help. | This power of self expression can be acquired 
and it is essential to do so if we are to persuade others to 
share the burden of service. I wonder, in this connection 
whether we seek help from the nearest source, that is. within 
our family circle. For if we cannot persuade our kindred we 
are unlikely to persuade the man-in-the-street. We tend to 
take pride that the English are inarticulate when fundamen- 
tals are concerned but this is not really a good thing. The 
proof of inward conviction is expressed in words as well as 
actions. Andrew's dealing with Simon is an outstanding 
example of this. If we cannot, or do not want, to talk about 
Toc H does it mean very much to us? 

Self-discipline 

The subject of delegation is an important one but that of 
discipline is even more closely related to a Training Day. By 
discipline, I mean self-discipline. Have you a rule of life? 
You will remember that I spoke of a conflict between home- 
work interests and Toc H. For all of us our daily work is a 
‘must’ because an external discipline is involved. If we are 
late there is trouble. Judgment and retribution are very real 
things. In the other spheres, however, we are answerable only 
to that intangible thing called conscience and the consequent 
freedom of choice leaves us somewhat perplexed. The remedy 
is that we should think out carefully what things we ought to 
do and apply a ‘must’ attitude towards them from our own 
will. This will mean having a time-table. giving a fair alloca- 
lion of our time and talents to each of our responsibilities. 
There are many aids to achieving this and of these I want 
to name four essentials. They are Efficiency, Organisation, 
Firmness, and Prayer and Bible Study. 

It sometimes seems to me that many members of Toc H 
believe that insolvency and inefficiency are part and parcel 
of the Movement. That a member in good standing is the one 
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who makes a point of arriving fifteen minutes after the 
appointed time. This, of course. 1s all wrong. A Toc H 
man should be an honest man and honest, therefore, in small 
things. This means that he should keep a diary and look in 
it. That he should be punctual at both ends of an appoint- 
ment, and that correspondence is dealt with promptly. 


Need to plan 


Organisation is a question of being wise before the event 
and brings into play our powers of thought and imagination. 
It is as important to plan our own day or week as for the 
Branch to plan its programme. It is most unlikely that events 
will run entirely to plan but a plan can be adjusted. The 
man without a plan will achieve little. 


There is too much vague goodwill in our Branches. A 
Toc H man should be dependable. Too often a man says 
‘yes’ to an undertaking because he “feels it ought to be done” 
but he has little enthusiasm for it and is, consequently, unre- 
liable. Let us have more honest ‘no’s’ but also the assurance 
that a man having said ‘yes’ means it whole-heartedly. 


We live in a very noisy world but we have promised to 
listen for God’s voice and to know his Will. God’s Will is 
made known in the Bible. The Bible musi be read and 
regularly if we are not to lose touch with it. Daily prayer is 
as important as the daily wash and shave. 


We do not want to become people who are concerned only 
with good works. We should seek to keep some time for 
interests apart from Toc H. The tinsel attractions of synthetic 
entertainment should be forsaken for interests which develop 
our talents, our craftsmanship and patience. Barclay Baron's 
booklet Asleep or Awake gives much sound advice on this 
subject. 


There is an old story about a man who prepared a great 
feast and invited many guests. The answers to the invita- 
tions began to come back and one man said that he had 
bought some land and had to go and look at it. Another 
replied that he had a new team of oxen and must try them 
out, whilst the third said that he was married so he couldn’t 
possibly come. A very old story but the same excuses still 
come easily to our own lips—I wonder why? 


Leo Couey. 


Far Ory 


~~ Overseas Notes and Nes 


x 7HEN AN EXPERT comes to the Branch meet- 

N ing and talks about his experiences in other 

lands he rightly receives our respectful attention. but when 

one of our own members tells his story it becomes more per- 

sonal. more of a family occasion. A letter from him can 

never replace the sound of his voice or his actual presence in 

the room. but it will do something to help focus our minds on 

scenes and circumstances beyond our own horizon. The three 

members whose letters are quoted this month provide such a 
welcome glimpse. 


FROM NIGERIA 


What one needs in my job as an Administrative Officer is 
an infinite capacity for patience. I have not been in Nigeria 
long, but during the past months I have received a pretty 
thorough training in the art of patient listening. The Nigerian. 
whatever his status or background, is a good talker, and a 
demonstrative one. and it pays to listen. even if one feels that 
one knows better about the subject which the talker is dealing 
with. It is my opinion that the good listener will not only 
grasp more clearly what another person is talking about but 
also will derive some indication of how the other man thinks. 

This is vitally important. for the Nigerian. whether he is a 
Northern Moslem or a Southern pagan or a Christian, has a 
tradition of life behind him totally different from what the 
European has in his own country. and his approach to matters 
which might be considered common to all educated or progres- 
sive people will only be understood if his manner of thought 
ts appreciated. 

_ There is no doubt that Nigeria will become self-governing 

in the not too distant future, but at the moment self-govern- 

ment in the minds of many Nigerians means power without 

responsibility. Of course Nigeria has to learn—England was 

Not a particularly bright showpiece for democracy when 
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Parliamentary seats could be bought and Cabinets consisted 
of favourites—and learn it will in time, and with patient 
coaching and assistance in the arts of responsibility to the 
community, the nation, and especially to those who directly 
choose one to be responsible for their welfare. 


FROM MONTREAL 

As a result of an article “Montreal-Canada”, which 
appeared in the JouRNAL for September, 1952, we received a 
flock of letters from chaps who were considering the possibili- 
ties of coming to this country. We corresponded with them 
and found out the things they could best do and the things 
they wanted to do. All our members assisted in digging up 
facts, making enquiries. and interviewing people. then report- 
ing back to the writers. Last May one of these chaps Spent 
three days here on his way to Winnipeg. We are sometimes 
contacted during the shipping months (April to November) 
by Toc H members who are in the Merchant Marine and 
whose ships touch this port. We are sometimes reinforced 
by members from other cities whose business brings them 
here, for there is far more ‘moving around’ in this country than 
in England. Canadian firms are expanding and opening 
branches in other cities. British and United States firms are 
establishing sales outlets and factories here, and all this tends 
to keep people on the move. We feel we sometimes play a 
small but useful part as a Toc H post in Montreal. With this 
is mind, we are in the process of contacting some thirty-seven 
ex Toc H’ers who are scattered around Montreal and in other 
cities in this Province and in the Province of Ontario. Our 
aim is to make them readers of the JoURNAL, to keep a Toc H 
contact with them and to arrange a get-together meeting at 
least once a year. A. E. FENNINGS. 


FROM PAPUA 


A Mission Station is not ‘just an isolated affair’: for it has | 
in its area many smaller stations to administer. Take for 
instance the Station where I live. This has sixteen Out-Sta- 
tons under its care, and the country being mountainous, it 
means many hours of hard going before the Priest, or the 
Nurse, or the Teacher arrives on the job. The shortest trip 
from here is within an hour, and the longest takes two days. 
Remembering the tropical weather, and in some cases path- 
ways that simply cling to the mountain side, it is wonderful 
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ta on patrol are able to carry on with the job on | 
that ia nib do ... Some people have no idea what the 
m Field is like. Here it is virgin country: bush, jungle, 
ean rivers, which after a heavy downpour, almost swal- 
ae the adventurer trying to cross, or he or she may be 
low i by the big boulders that are carried down by the 
man torrent—and it is a raging torrent. On one journey a 
Cane to be crossed thirty times. In fact the river is the 
po road—there are no others.... You do not meet lions, 
ae or elephants in Papua and New Guinea; but there are 
crocodiles, and millions of ants of various colour and size, 
snakes. spiders, lizards, leeches. huge frogs. mosquitoes (of 
course), and very many other ‘things’ that take a delight in 
biting or stinging, day and night.... The Papuans are a 
friendly people, and you cannot help liking them. ; 
A. ALEY (once of Hammersmith). 

It is nice to know that the Papuans are friendly people. 
Most humans are, which makes their strife all the more 
puzzling to understand! GEOFF. MARTIN. 
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TOC H COES 


A stand at Jersey's three day Bazaar which successfully raised funds 
to clear the outstanding debt on their Branch premises 


es 


An Eye-opening Week 


N THE Thursday afternoon after Easter thirty 

Oss: from thirteen affiliated schools converged 

yn 42 Trinity Square for the opening meeting of the first of 

his year’s two Schools weeks. Some came from public 

cchools with famous names. some from grammar schools as 

‘ar away as Penarth. Leeds and West Bridgeford. For the 

irst time two came from an Approved School. Let one of 
he boys who took part continue the tale. 

.. Most stayed at one of the Marks in London but at Icast one 
-eturned home after each day's activities. In my opinion those who did 
missed something very important—the friendship and hospitality of 
the hostels. One was treated as a friend from the word ‘go` and |} 
think this. and the corresponding air of friendliness among the party, 
were more impressive even than the trips. Other opinions may differ, 
naturally. but | am one who likes good companionship and at all the 
mectings at the Marks and whilst with the party I was not dis- 
appointed... . Alec Churcher and Brian Lines were always in very 
good humour, specially when giving speeches. despite the responsi- 
bility of receiving a party of thirty boys into their care and protection, 
then back a week later, Alec and Brian, being of Toc H, were naturally 
friendly, and with everyone now completely friendly and a breath- 
taking (almost literally) programme, the ball could not help but roll 
smoothly once it was set moving... .” 

Space does not permit a detailed description of all the 
events of the Week on which the young diarist now launches. 
He records all the visits made. from the first morning at 
London’s County Hall where Mr. Donald Chesworth. a 
Labour Councillor and a member of our Forward Committee, 
met and talked with the party. to the final visit to the Houses 
of Parliament where the political balance was restored under 
ihe guidance of Mr. Cyril Osborne. Conservative member for 
Louth, and a Toc H member of long standing. He tells of a 
morning spent at London Airport and another on London’s 
tiver: of a tour of Ford's Motor Works at Dagenham: of 
visits to the Central Telegraph Exchange and the Cable and 
Wireless Section of the G.P.O. 

He writes of a Guest-night at Mark VIJ at which Oliver 
Wilkinson played back on his recording machine the views 
on world affairs he had collected at an airport from a variety 
of new arrivals of differing races and nationalities. He tells 
of a talk by John Callf, of a sermon from Tubby and a film 
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An Eve-OPENING WEEK 
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“y about BELRA: of another Guest-night, this time at 
and ians House. at which Mr. J. H. Thompson, Head of 


© velfare Department of the Colonial Office, told of the 
the V 2p our colonial territories and of our responsibilities 
es them. He describes seeing the Home Office film 
wards. L Oficer” and in plying Mr. S. C. Farmer. the 


Principal Probation Officer for London, with questions. Most 


Universal Pictorial Press. 
The visitors, with Mr, CYRIL Ossgorne, M.P., on the terrace of the 
House of Commons 
important, he has seen clearly that all these and the other 
events of the Week were “not merely joyrides” but were 
linked together by a central theme. 

What was this theme? It can be summed up in the single 
word “Responsibility”. Its purpose was to enable the boys 
to catch some imagination-stirring glimpses of some of the 
unifying and some of the dividing factors within the world 
and within our own nation. and of helping them to under- 
stand more completely the urgency of the need for Christians 
lo be prepared to accept more and more personal responsi- 
bility for the well-being and happiness of other members of 
the same human family. And. not least, it sought to provide. 
especially—as our diarist has stressed—for those who stayed 
Hes an experience of Toc H itself. Did it succeed in all 
sain : don't know. It was certainly good fun and we've 
eats made some new friends among the generations 
= 5 Up. ALEC CHURCHER. 


The 


BeveRLeY.—On January 18. ALBERT Oscar BEVERLEY, aged 65, a 
member of Selby Branch. Elected 25.6.°31. 

Brasier. —On March 27, the Rev. OSwaLD HENRY BRASIER, aged 
62. a member of Kent Area General Branch. Elected 23.5.35. 

ASSINGTON.—On March 29, EDWARD BRASSINGTON, aged 72, 

RN: member of Shavington Branch. Elected 13.3.47. F 

Cumtey.—On February 14, ALAN CHARLESWORTH CHIDLEY, 
(‘Chid’), aged 78. a founder member of Twickenham Branch, Elected 
[Sra 

Curistig.—Suddenly, on March 26, RoNALD Duncan Cnristre, 
aged 60. a member of Tillicoultry Branch. Elected 2!.7.°48, 

Crosstey.—On March 27, JAMES CROSSLEY (‘Longun’), aged 73, 
a member of Bolton Branch. Elected 10.3.27. 

Donson.—On February 26, THoMas Rippon Dopson. aged 79, a 
member of Loughion Branch. Elected 26.7.'46. 

Hawortnt.—On January 6, Major RICHARD Hawortu, a Cavendish 
Association member and Central General Branch. Elected 1.1.'22, 

HoacGins.—On March 29, Victor BISHOP StorR HOGGINS, aged 
67, a member of St, Austell Branch. Elected 21.1.42. 

Parker.—On April 7, ALBERT EDWARD PARKER, aged 59, a member 
of Tolworth Branch. Elected 24.5.°51. 

PayNe.—On April 17. WILLIAM FRANK PAYNE, aged 68, a member 
of Tower Hill Branch. Elected 20.8.'26. 

Riccot?.—On January 29, REUBEN Tuomas RIGGOTT, aged 51, a 
member of Bolsover Branch. Elected 14.2.°40, 

Roninson.—On January 29, A. J. ROBINSON, aged 80, a member 
of South Western Area General Branch. Elected 13.1. 31. 

Soanes.—On March 28, Lestiz J. W. Soares, a Boy Scout Commis- 
stoner and Oxford Area General Branch member. Elected 25.7.'28. 

WILKINSON.—On March 24. SeTH WILKINSON, aged 74, a member 
of Settle Branch. Elected 18.7.°46. 

YOUNG.—On March 18, WILLIAM EDWARD YOUNG, aged 74, a mem- 


ber of Streatham Branch and formerly Ward Tunbridge Wells 
Toc H Services Club. Elected 5.4°37, 0 Ae 


a 


Doris J ones 


Vear piy regret to announce the deaih at Rhyl. 
- Wales, on May 6, of Doris, wife of Padre John Jones 
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Branch Banners 
O 


ç intended that this new feature, launched last month, should 


While i peo eee of an illustration and short description, we feel that 


Tal be glad to read the analogy that came to us with the 
many. £ 

Coundon con 
photograph, g 
their own 


tribution. Other Branches are invited to send a clear 
lossy finish if possible, together with brief details of 
Banner for inclusion in this series. 


IL COUNDON 


The symbols of the Coundon Branch 
banner are the gold cross of unselfish service 
inseparable from Christ’s cross of 
perfect sacrifice, superimposed 
on a black background represent- 
ing the south-west Durham coal- 
field in which the Branch has to 
work out its purpose. The ban- 
ner pole is surmounted by a 
small replica of one of the most 
famous faces in England—a face 
which looked down enigmatically 
upon the hands of hundreds of 
men stretched out in fear. terror 
and despair. For this is the face 
of the Norman door knocker on 
a door in Durham Cathedral. 
Through this door malefactors 

w ' "" were admitted to sanctuary in the 

cathedral precincts. When a 

fugitive knocked, the door was opened and the bell in the 

Galilee chapel tower was rung. The guilty man then made a 

confession of his crime before witnesses, after which he was 
allowed to enjoy the peace of St. Cuthbert. 

As there are four points of the compass essential to the 
working practice of Toc H principles. so there are four points 


about this sanctuary knocker which members of Toc H are 
Invited to consider. 


Knocking at the door 
. The first point is the claim of sanctuary as a place of refuge. 
OW can we escape from the consequences of our own evil 
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deeds? And if we are so holden of pride to believe that we 
have done nothing amiss—how can we prevent our good 
intentions from being thwarted and distorted by mischievous 
men? Have the sanctuaries gone for ever or are there stil} 
places in which we can seek shelter from a pursuing fate? 


A Branch of Toc H as it turns outwards to the world 
presents a door on which men may knock. Men who seek 
to be admitted to the family within are not required to make 
a confession of their sins, but in their probationary assimila- 
tion of the principles and purposes of Toc H they must be 
presented with the necessity of making a searching self- 
examination. Otherwise they may never even stumble by 
accident into the light: they are more likely to become blind 
leaders of the blind. If there is any false pretence In a man’s 
answers to the witnesses of his initiation then he will never 
enjoy the peace of the brotherhood. 


Outside the door 


The privileges of sanctuary at Durham extended to one 
mile round the church, and this area was divided into six 
circles, with complete safety at the heart of the innermost 
one. Men were often snatched from sanctuary before they 
got their hand on the knocker. Now this suggests a limitation 
and definition of the work of a Branch, not as a long series 
of dummy runs from reality, but as an inspiration to plan- 
ning within the compass of our meeting place. And because 
we know our own environment so well, that is where we come 
up against the Giant Discouragement. Take a map of your 
village or town, put a compass point on your Branch room, 
draw a circle enclosing a mile radius all round you, and begin 
your work there, house to house, street by street. soul by 
soul. You will be astounded at what comes to light, and be 
wise when you begin to realise the immensity of the task if 
you take a tip from the old rules of sanctuary and divide the 
area into six circles and work from the centre. The Jobmaster 
should be a man able and willing to plan the tactical develop- 
ment of the Branch on this level, and probationers should be 
warned what they will be committed to. Too many Branches 
have dislocated discs in their spine because they have sat on 
their coccyx gyrating in comfort with a cup of tea, and mum- 


ae maudlin laments about there being a lack of jobs in their 
place. 


— a 
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Inside the door 


The Durham sanctuary registers from 1464 

tain the confessions of all criminals admitted big see 
murders and homicides. A diversity of trades and calle 
represented amongst those seeking sanctuary. Here is a short 
jist—husbandmen, labourers, yeamen, gentlemen, ecclesia 
tics, merchants, tailors, plumbers, carpenters, tanners gore 
baxters, sailors, apprentice, under-bailiff, servant, mia R 
we open out Branch door to this mile circle of men around us 
we must seek to embrace and attract to our meetings as mixed 
and motley a group of men as that. We slide so easily into 


grooves. 


No man changed his status when he was accepted into 
Durham sanctuary. And Toc H is not a levelling society. We 
want men who are proud of position and privileges in society 
not those who despise or envy others mainly because they 
have nothing to contribute themselves. This pattem of 
criminals from the registers makes curiously enough an ideal 
range for a Branch to strive after. There is the apprentice 
who will be in his “teens, and the under-bailiff who will be 
middle-aged at least. There is the labourer, mixing with the ` 
merchant, and the knight. The gentleman rubs shoulders Y% 
with the servant, the sailor with the ecclesiastic. We should 
welcome the skills and crafts of all men. we should appre- 
ciate their social background and outlook, we should be able 
to create a common wedge of action for the task we haye set 
ourselves. We are not a mob of mouthy malcontents dis- 
satisfied and covetous of the happiness of other men. 


gs is 


‘Knock and it shall be opened’ 


The principle of fairmindedness I believe is a life or death 
issue in many Branches. Where the members do not see the 
vision of its meaning they perish, and the Branch is a carica- 
lure of what it was born to be. Fairmindedness does not 
mean being woolly. vague, or perpetually walking on a tight- 
rope perfectly balanced. It means persistently and tirelessly 
seeking the truth which makes men free. 


A great thinker who has spent his life thinking out the 
meaning of the cross and the modern world said, “Truth is 
not what we think and say, but what God has done, will do, 
and is doing”. When that attitude is running like sap through 
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your faith and service, then you will be well on the road to 
fairmindedness, and the biggest difficulties you will have to 
contend with are your own prejudices. 

When we made up our banner none of us had such momen- 
tous thoughts in our heads, like Topsy “it just grew”. A girl- 
friend of the secretary made and sewed the banner. his wife 
bought a broom-handle in Bishop Auckland market place. 
These were put together. the broom-shank was stained light 
oak. Still it did not look finished. so the padre consulted, 
bodily wrenched the sanctuary knocker head off a brass 
ornament in his study, and told Percy, our scribe and handy- 


man, to fix it, and it was fixed. 
Hector Horopin 


Whistle Stop 


Although H.M. the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh have since 
returned to Britain, we are glad to print this account of a wayside 
greeting to them, lifted from the latest issue to reach us of “Toc RA. 
New Zealand”. The writer is Jack Davies, a former Area Secretary 
in Kent, Surrey and Sussex and now Hon. Dominion Secretary for 
New Zealand. 


™T'HE FARM TRUCK, newly swept and decorated 

4. with red. white, and blue streamers, a row of 
small Union Jack flags fluttering in the air stream. drove 
along the road leaving the billowing cloud of dust always just 
behind. The hardly-breakfasted children clutched the sides 
of the truck not daring to move—new clothes were a cramp- 
ing thing on this day. Ahead were ten miles of conjecture 
and waiting until the school was reached. Then followed 
nearly three hours of waiting in the hot sun. 

Several thousand boys and girls, shrieking their inaudible 
greetings. made anarchy of the ordered adult world. A 
whistle blew and the daily miracle occurred as. dividing with 
the precision of long-drilled custom, the children found their 
assigned places: Mount Biggs here; Feilding there. A loud- 
speaker-borne male voice uttered noises only intelligible to 
the children: the writer strained to interpret the esoteric 
sounds only to be baffled. The groups coalesced, and a long 


g 


-ie of cotton and straw hats moved under the į 
a from the speaker towards the road. 'mportunate 


ihe level crossing one line was clear. i 
Ge ai of graded size the children stood with fa on 
rasped in sticky hands. Only two bands assembled, unfor. 
oro play different tunes at the same time. Nobody 
minded, nobody probably heard. More important it was that 
hig was the spot where the Queen was to Pass by. Facin 
the children was 2 dais. Offcials came and stood in posui 
practising their momentary act of homage and honour. 


Everlasting patience 


The hours passed—the enterprising ice cream seller came 
and returned selling his ever thirst-increasing wares. A boy 
burrowed through the crowd, and, even more daring, bur- 
rowed back again, taking oranges to the band. Someone 
brought a bathroom stool, and, not to be outdone. a neigh- 
bour his step-ladder. A baby cried, and mother passed him 
to father: the baby cried again. and father passed him back 
to mother. Coats were taken off only to be put back on; it 
was too hot to hold them. The patience of the people was 
everlasting. 


A loud cheer arose to die with disappointment—the pilot 
engine drove through. More minutes passed, each more tense 
than the last. Feet were shuffled, as weight was carried from 
right to left and back again. The children practised their 
concerted flag wave. 


And then it happened. No one quite expected it, but 
slowly the creeping distance-borne cheer crept along the rail- 
way line until the tumult at that spot rose to its crescendo and 
was sustained. The Queen was here. 


Two figures on the observation platform acknowledged 
the cheers. jolted as the train stopped. The Queen and the 
Duke stepped on to the dais, greeted by the pent emotion in 
cheers, waves, and counter-cheers. Greetings of the repre- 
sentatives of civic order were exchanged. A bouquet of 
flowers was presented; the usual things were done. Royalty. 
as ever, gracefully acknowledged the acclaim from ordinary 
men and women. The train moved on. A whistle stop had 


Seen the Queen go by. Jack DAVIES 
1 ; 
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Gossip for the friends of Talbot House 


How things are done 


The Easter Party seems to have been a great success from 
every point of view. One evening some of the party fore- 
gathered, as usual, in Angele’s kitchen drinking tea with her 
and Madame Derynck from next door. Among other things 
they discussed the needs of The Old House. particularly 
curtains and bedspreads. One member, being in the “line”, 
said she could get such things at wholesale prices: others 
offered to club together. It was all fixed up on the spot, and 
a week later a male member of the party brought two dozen 
new bedspreads to Francis Street to be conveyed to Poper- 
inghe by the next party! The curtains will take rather longer 
to provide, for they need to be cut out and have things sewn 
on them. 

On such occasions the mere male trails along well in the 
rear, business-like to the end and abashed by the airy ways 
of woman. What makes it disconcerting is that the masculine 
minds on The Old House Committee have not yet even dis- 
cussed how best to begin to get some bedspreads. It’s too 
bad! —but isn’t it jolly good? 


The unmentionables 


The kitchen in the garden, which is seldom used, is to be 
put to better use. There will be two of each—mirrors, wash- 
basins and so on. And on the door there will be a reversible 
inscription denoting “Ladies” or, it may be, “Gentlemen”. 
But this is a matter of delicacy. and we will pass on to the 
next item. 


The water supply 
The town water supply is coming our way and we are going 
to connect up with it. Our own private well will still be avail- 
able for large parties. but for general purposes the town supply 
ought to be cheaper. 
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‘A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE: 


Back To The Bible. By H. G. G. Herklots. (Ernest Benn 
12s. 6d.) 

It would be a fair guess that fifty per cent. or more of the 
people in England who read the Bible read it in the Author- 
ized Version of 1611. I exclude from this guess the Roman 
Catholics who have their own translation.) Indeed, for many 
of us the Bible is the Authorized Version. Our fixation, if 
such it is. encourages us to think of the Bible, viewed as a 
collection of documents. as something static and its transla- 
tion into English as final and complete. If this is our habit 
of mind. the Vicar of Doncaster will do much to change it: 
for his book, described as ‘a Literary Pilgrimage’, is a most 
readable account—-as we expected from the author of ‘A 
Fresh Approach to the New Testament’—of how the Bible 
came down to us. 

It is, indeed, a fascinating story and one, we may hazard. 
that will perhaps never be finished. If the Authorized Version 
achieves a beauty of language that we cannot imagine being 
equalled let alone surpassed, we have to admit that the 
Revised Version of the nineteenth century often gives us a 
truer rendering of the original Hebrew or Greek. So it is 
with still more recent translations. Moreover, they speak 
more nearly the tongue of contemporary Englishmen. If God 
speaks to us through the pages of the Bible, He must be per- 
mitted to do it in words and phrases other than those of the 
Seventeenth century. s 

The achievement of a more accurate translation is the work 
of many scholars over the centuries. The problems that faced 
them, the difficulties they overcame and the difficulties 
which remain, the results they have achieved, are offered to 
us in this book. Which are the first Manuscripts of the Bible 
that we possess and what are they like? How and when were 
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, written? What problems do they present? When was 
ea A into English? What lies behind the 
printed Bible? What is the detective story connected with 
that great Manuscript known as the Codex Sinaiticus? What 
are the most recent discoveries, and how important are they? 
Answers to these questions will be found in this book, and 
along with them a number of illuminating illustrations. 
Unwittingly Isaiah described the history of the Bible when 
he wrote the words ‘line upon line, line upon line, here a little, 
there a little’. The Bible is not a dead thing; it is something 
which is alive and which grows. The intelligent Englishman 
who reads his Bible will read it the more intelligently if he 
takes the trouble to read this ‘Literary Pilgrimage’. It does 
cost 12s. 6d. but what are Public Libraries for? 


JOHN DURHAM. 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


The Church and the Jewish People. Edited by Göte 
Hedenquist (Edinburgh House Press. 10s. 6d.). 


This volume. initiated by the World Council of Churches, 
is sponsored by the International Missionary Council’s Com- 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. While it is 
hoped that it will serve to enlighten many Jews about the 
Christian Church, it will be especially valuable to both 
ministers of churches and individual Christians, for its main 
purpose is to give knowledge and arouse interest in the local 
churches about the Christian approach to the Jews. 

The contributors are drawn from various countries, and 
include distinguished Jews as well as Christians. Thus the 
volume is of outstanding value as a basis for discussion on 
the attitude of the Church towards the Jews, and as a stimulus 
to both discussion and action in the local churches of all 
denominations. 

Both the Christian and the Jewish contributors have writ- 
ten frankly and forcefully, raising many questions that need 
consideration by both individuals and the religious bodies. 
The writers are animated by a sincere desire to achieve a 
deeper understanding so that, though they are often challeng- 
ing. and though they leave some questions open, there is a 
constructive spirit and purpose throughout the volume, 
which cannot fail to add to the ‘wisdom and understanding’ 
of both the Jew and the Christian. 
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@ A League of Frie 
hospitals is being 
BIRKENHEAD, 
@ Eleven carnival h; i 
attend the LouGHBoRoUoh TAT 
gala, as well as the Lowdham 
rom | gymnastic team and mor 
from Warri 
F quartets ngton. 
tori | @ Proceeds of the Happy Homes 
Exhibition, sponsored by BRIGHTON 
are being given to the Mayor of Hove's fund for a scented 
garden for the blind. 


& A hot-pot supper formed an important part of HEATON 
Moor’s coming-of-age celebrations. 

& Primroses from the Cornish hedgerows have been gath- 
ered by LISKEARD members and sent to London churches 
and missions. 

& The annual Children’s Sports Day organised by Sanpy 
(Beds.) for Whit Monday promises to break all previous 
records. ‘ 
& BopiaM have completed the job of cleaning the inner 

walls and roof of the parish church. 


am Boys’ 
Tis dancers 


© A collection in aid of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, made by 
CREWKERNE raised £23 19s. 8d. 

© NEWENT and Mark VII co-operated again this year in 
“Operation Daffodil”. Over a hundred boxes of daffodils, 
weighing aboul one ton, were sent to Mark VII for distribu- 
tion to twenty London Hospitals. 


@ Members of the village ‘Over 60° Club attend the first 
meeting in every month of Sear (Kent). 

© Bishops STORTFORD wonder if Keith Woods, who was 
elected a fortnight after his sixteenth birthday. March 10. 
is the youngest member in Britain. 

© The fourth Toc H-BeLra Garden Party will be held on 
July 24 in the grounds of Bedford College, Regents Park. 
Tickets (price 6d.) are available from Mark VIL 


© Visitors to London are always welcome at the Toc H 
Wednesday Lunch Club which meets from 1 to 2 p.m. at inns 
of Court Institute. Drury Lane. W.C.2. 
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Luters fo The Edito 


The Editor welcomes letters on all matters concerning Toc H. For 
reasons of space the right is reserved to shorten letters received, but 
every effort is made to print a representative selection, 


Fields of action 


TN HIS LETTER in the April 
4 issue Mr. T. Millar of Sheldon 
appears to be concerned by the 
fact. that when his Branch has 
made enquiries into possible fields 
of action, they have found other 
organisations already there and he 
wonders how Toc H diflers from 
them. 

The experience of his Branch 
is by no means unique. other 
Branches frequently making this 
discovery. 

To be concerned about it is, to 
my mind, a failure to place first 
things first. 

I believe the fundamental 
difference between Toc H and 
many other organisations in the 
Social Service field is that Toc H 
does not exist primarily to carry 
on Social Service, but is a body 
of men and women trying, to the 
best of their ability, to carry out 
God's will on earth, which speak- 
ing broadly is to live together in 
love, joy and peace. 

Out of this should arise the 
desire for service, in order that by 
working together, we may get to 
know each other more intimately 
than is possible in the atmosphere 
of a Branch Meeting. 


The object of our service to 
others is, that they, by our exam- 
ple. should be induced to follow 
us in trying to make this world 
a better place. 

Unless the men and women 
engaged in Social Service have 
the spiritual urge to carry on, 
then all forms of service will be 
useless in the long run. 

In this respect, ] believe Toc H 
to differ from many other organi- 
sations, in that it uses service as 
a means to get to know and 
understand our fellow beings 
better and does not use service 
as an end in itself. 

FRED EGGERDON. 


West Norwood. 


Open to all? 


TT CERTAINLY SEEMS as if 
4+ Toc H is all things to all men— 
and women—if your corres- 
pondent E.H.W. can believe that 
there should not be men in Toc H 
who do not profess themselves 
Christians. 

| would never have dared to 
call myself a Christian when I 
joined Toc H—] was just one of 
the vast number of men and 
women who. searching for some 
ultimate purpose in life, hoped 
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that in Jesus they might find the 
air now. although I have 
found a place within a community 
of Christians (and it was Toc H 
which helped me to find the way 
there), 1 feel that I ought so to 
speak to have a large ‘L` on my 
back. í A 

Toc H is certainly a Christian- 
ising society, and those within the 
Movement who have experienced 
the reality of Christ, and who 
are prepared to follow Him 
utterly, carry a big responsibility : 
they must seek to pass on to 
others this joyous experience. And 
to whom are they to seek to com- 
municate it? To the non-Christian 
of course! 

I rejoice exceedingly every time 
a non-Christian joins the move- 
ment—nor do I feel myself to be 
someone in possession of the 
whole truth with nothing to 
learn from the newcomer . 
‘God has not left himself with- 
out a witness in the heart of 
anye 

JEAN EDWARDS. 

Grayshott, Surrey. 


Shop-windows help 


UR BRANCH (a small one of 
~ sixteen active members) with 
the assistance of the Women’s 
Association Branch has recently 
completed a very successful shop- 
window competition. in which 
the public were invited to spot in 
some 105 shop windows various 
articles not sold at the shops in 
question. The local Chamber of 
Trade gave us their backing and 
help, the great majority of the 
shopkeepers approached wel- 


so eagerly that we had pr i 
culty in supplying the deter 
We offered £11 in prizes and. 
against an outlay of £23, collected 
£42 in donations and £44 from 
the sale of forms, leaving a profit 
o io fr divided between our 
-Q. and the i i 
a Women’s Associa- 


The idea is, of course. not new 
but the response was so ready 
and generous that we are wonder- 
ing why we didn't try it before! 
We shall certainly do it again 
{the public and the traders are 
already asking for a repeat) and 
hope to improve on the result. 
If any Branch would like particu- 
lars, I shall be glad to forward a 
leaflet on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


J. H. Martin. 


45, Westbourne Grove. 
Scarborough. 


Danish hospitality 


ON OUR VISIT to Copenhagen. 
my husband and I met Knud 
and Kirsten Villadsen and it was 
good to meet Toc H abroad. 
We feel it would be a very nice 
gesture to put a note in the 
JOURNAL for the benefit of other 
visitors. as they are both most 
charming and ready to act as 
guides or offcr hospitality, and are 
most keen to further Toc H 
abroad. 
ARTHUR & PHYLLIS SMITH. 


Thornton Heath, Surrey, 
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Victoria and Edward 


Some YEARS ago I discovered 
a very easy and rather 
amusing way of making a bit 
extra for Toc H over and above 
one’s regular contribution. namely 
to examine one’s small change 
and put away any coin bearing 
the head of Queen Victoria or 
King Edward VH. 


Early in October to see what 
the collection amounts to and 
send the Chief Accountant a 
Postal Order for the total. 


In this way for some years now 
has been added a further mite of 
some 13 shillings a year (3d. a 
week) to an already modest 
regular tribute. 

The Annual Report gives the 
membership “in good standing” 
for 1953 as 18,750. Assuming 
that the odd 750 cannot really 
afford to indulge in this infantile 
game. if all the other 18.000 
played it. Toc H at the end of 
a year would benefit by 11.700. 

H. A. Sams. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


A full report of the Annual Meeting 
of the Central Council will appear 
in the July number of the Journal 


JOURNAL SMALLS 


Small advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first 


day of month preceding publication. 


The charge is 6d. a word Qnini- 


mum 6s). Editorial Office: Toc H, 47 Francis Street, London, §.W.1 


RE wise today: you can improve your 
“iecisure, 
TOM LONG will fill your pipe with 


pleasure. 


\A JARDEN MANOR celebrates us 

¥ 2Istannmiversary, Vic and his wife 
‘Bill’ also came as wardens in 1933. All 
wishing to book Spring and Summer 
holidays are invited to enquire now. 
The cost, apart fram optional coach ex- 
cursions, is £4 10s. Od. weekly. There 
are a few double rooms available bur for 
single people there are comfortable bed- 
steads in large multiple rooms. Warden 


Manor 1s on the sea-edge at Eastchurch 
(Phone 238), Kent. 


\A/ ESTON-SUPER-MARE 
Y Y ‘Rosemary’ 27, Oakford Avenue— 
Bed & Breakfast. Tea if required. Nice 
locality. A ‘Toc H’ welcome. Visitors 
book: — "Extremely comfortable, clean, 
good breakfast’. ar room. Central. 


Book carly. Mrs. D, Stickland. 


Te save money on Office Supplies 

and S:ationery buy them through 
Social Service Supplies Ltd. Details 
from Secretary S.S.S. Lid, 18, Sicilian 
Ave., London, W.C.1. 
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